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the honour of public performance. The popularity and
the number of the Kavyas which have come down to us
attests the existence of an effective public which, if it did
not read the works, at least enjoyed having them read
aloud, and the dramatist was thus encouraged, while
adhering to the dramatic form, to vie in this genre of
literature with the effects produced in the Kavya. The
Kavya, however, was undergoing throughout its history a
tendency to seek mere stylistic effects, and this influence
must largely have contributed to the elaboration of style
of the drama. It is significant that the Kavyas and dramas
of Kalidasa show a relative simplicity which contrasts
effectively with the complexities of Bhavabhuti in drama,
and Bharavi and Magha in the Kavya.
To understand the Indian drama we have aid from
a work of curious character and importance, the Kama-
sastra or Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, which was doubtless
familiar to the dramatists from Kalidasa onwards. The
world which produced the classical drama was
one in* which the pessimism of Buddhism, with
its condemnation of the value of pleasure, had
given way to the worship of the great sectarian
divinities Siva and Vishnu, in whose service the
enjoyment of pleasure was legitimate and proper. The
Buddhists themselves admittedly felt the force of the
demand for a life of ease; we have preserved verses
satirizing their love of women, wine, soft living, and
luxury, and there is abundant evidence of decline of
austerity in the order. The eclecticism of Harsha is
sufficiently significant; the policy which at the great
festival at Prayaga reported by Hiuan Tsang resulted in
the dedication of a statue to the Buddha on the first day,
to the Sun, the favourite deity of his father, on the second,